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^ FOREWORD 

Tfcii report [» on outgrowth of o study conducted by the Office 
of Education for the purpose of providing information concerning some 
of the major charocferiitlc* of reorganized districts established In re- 
cent years and of indicating tome of the mast noteworthy educatioool •* 
changes resulting from their establishment. The second p^rt of the 
Study, dealing with educational changes in .reorganized districts, will 
be mode the subject of a separate report. 

This study has been o cooperative undertaking throughout the 
vorious stages of Its development. The chief State school officers in 
eoch of the eight ^States approved the study as one which should be 
undertaken and in eoch Instance designated a staff member to assist in 

conducting It. The State department of education officials who car- 
ried the responsibility for the study in their respective States wer* : 


% 

Drayton B. Nuttall, Chief, Bureau of School 

District Organization California 

George E. Denman, Supervisor, Transportation 

^.and Reorganization ; Idaho 

Luther J\ Block, Secretory, State Teochers 

Certification Bcdrd Illinois 

Edgor L. Grim, Assistant State Superintendent 

In Charge of Instruction Michigan 

T. J. Earning, Assistant State Commissioner of 

• Education ' Minnatott 

Arthur L. Summers, Director of School District 

Reorganization and Transportation Missouri 

Francks E. Griffin, Chief, Bureau of Rural 

Administrative Services New York 


Elmer L. Brack ner, Assistant ^Stote Superintendent 

In Charge of Administration and Finance Washington 

Assistance v*U%celved from these State school officials in 
the development of da to-gathering schedules used for collection ^>f 
Information. They also designated the districts to be Included in the 
study. In most instances the^.carrled the entire burden .of circulating 
the Inquiry forms to the local districts and collecting the completed 
returns. The Office of fducation is Indebted to these State leaders In j 
school district reorganization and expresses appreciation for the mojpr 
contribution which each mode to the study. 
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. ,, T ° *» c ° unt >' «eerintend.nt» in lllinoti, oi wall m to thee 

n othar Stotos who gova qai.tonca, to lha supervisory district Jop « r - 
tntondants in Naw York Stoto, ond to Ht. scpTrintondant, of rat^n- 
' Z0d dl lch m “ ch - of *• oiottf Stotos, tha Offica of Eduction 


effortl in !uppl ^ 8 *• 


Wayne O. Reed 
Assistant Commissioner 
Division of State and 
Local School Systems 


E. Glenn Featherston 
Director 

Administration of State and 
Local School Systems Branch 
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INTRODUCTlbN 


Few educational responsibilities have greater far-reaching 
importance to the people of a State than the establishment of a sound 
local district structure for administering the schools. Keeping that 
structure adapted to changing conditions in our society by reorgani- 
zation of small ineffective districts into larger administrative units 
. more capable of providing needed educational services has for many 
years been a persistent problem in American education, it is also one 
in which much progress has been mode, especially durtng the past 10 
years when the total number of local school districts in the Nation 
has been reduced by more than- one-fourth . 

Although that reduction has been accomplished by means of 
various procedures, a major portion of it has come as the result of 
State programs of local school district reorganization providing for 
.the active participation of local people In developing local reorgan- 
ization plans and delegating to them the responsibility of establishing 
new districts proposed in such plans. Since 1940 a number of State 
programs of 'this nature have been initiated while others having the 
same general characteristics of local participation and decision have 
been In operation considerably longer. 

The success of many of these programs in eliminating large 
numbers of small districts has attracted Nation-wide attention. The 
real significance of what has token place lies in the characteristics 
of the new districts established and in the educational improvements 
resulting from their establidiment. While it would be difficult to 
overemphasize the importance of improvements In educational serv- 
ices which reorganization makes possible, there ore certain charac- 
teristics of reorganized units, such as those relating to size, physio- 
graphic features, population factors, and property valuation which 
are likewise of significance. 

This report presents information obtained from a survey ot a 
sizable group of reorganized districts in California, Idaho, Illinois, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, New York, and Washington. It 
represents part of a larger study undertaken to obtain information re- 
lating to the educational changes mode in these -districts in addition 
to their major characteristics. Because it was necessary to get infor- 
mation concerning conditions both before and after reorganization, 
efforts were made to confine the survey to districts which hod not 
been established so long that It would be impracticable to obtain re- 
liable data about the old districts which had been combined In reor- 
ganized units. 
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The Slot, department of education official, oal.tlng with the 

oTrt, °! °J B5 t dl!trlch to I" .array. 

Of tha SM Inquiry^ form. dl.lrlbutad, 552(44.3 percent)*.,, returned 

in time to be ured In preparation of this report. The distribution In 
California wai unavoidably delayed reiultlng in a much .mailer mm- 
fdlnp of the district. de>i 9 nated for inclusion In the urvey than was 
Hie case with the other seven State*. 

4 Z* 1 ® 5 f 5 i di ‘! rlch 00 whlch th,s r ^ >ort l * based includes all 

!Ll , Y °f Stat * Cenfral * cK ° o1 districts established 
since \yA3 and three-fourths or more of the districts designated by 

State d ®P° r hn®nf of education officials in Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri, and Washington. It also includes 117 of the 244 community 
unit districts in Illinois. Although the nuriber of districts included 
from California, Idaho, and Washington is relatively small their 
characteristics as will be noted subsequently illustrate the great van- 
a on in types of communities influenced by school district reorgonl- 
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WHEN THE DISTRICTS WERE ESTABLISHED 

° f *• ® "WBWrfMd Khool dliMch Included In th. ltu dy, 
*"? reports f™, 543 (pv. the y«o, wUn they were reorgonfced. This 
information Is summarized In table 1 . 

i » ^ of fhes * reorganized unifs were of recent 

°. f ®^ n * * ,most nin *' fenth * of ♦*»«" (89.3 percent) had been in oper- * 
6 ,ett * ***•*' concentration (81.8 percent of 

to 19s? ^ dw,nfl ^ 4 ‘>' ear P« rlod ^ 1948 

te Lil l j rt '° n hal lf of fbe fotal .number (52.7 percent) were es- 
tablished during 1948 arrf 1949. { ^ ; 

None of the districts included from Idaho, Illinois, and Mis- 
*° Url ** tob,, « h * d •arlier than 1947 and only two in California, 
one in Michigan, and two in Minnesota were created before that 
year. However, about a third (40 of the 123) of the New York dfs- 
tncts were established between 1944 and 1947, and all those in Wash- 
ington were created between 1941 and 1946. 

, f » ,n m ° ny nSp * q f % rt,i$ di,tr,b ^lon directly reflects the school 
district reorganization programs In the eight States. Washington’s 
program was most active prior to. 1946. New York*, program has been 
active since 1925 and Michigon^ since 1912 (in both instances Infor- 
mation was not sought on districts established prior to 1944 for reasons 
already mentioned) The reorganization programs In the other five 
Stohe, were Initiated more recently-Califomia and Illinois in 1945, 
Idoho and Minnesota in 1947, and Missouri in 1948. Of the 115 
Illinois districts, 99 were established during 1948 and 1949. All ex- 
^ ° f townri were created during 1948, 1949, and 

] J?°- 1 * California district reported a, estab- 

lishea in 1944 and the two Minnesota districts established In 1946 
were organized under the consolidation laws In existence in both 
5tates prior to enactment of reorganization legislation. 

, ,' f ,h ° u ‘ d be mentioned here that the terms "reorganization " 
and Veorganlzed school district" are both used throughout this report 

° P”**" ^ nwara of which all districts 

wane -tobllshed Is referred to as reorganization although some dis- 
tricts, especially In Minnesota, were formed under consolidation laws. 
Likewise, all new districts established are referred to as reorganized 
school districts although their legal designations may be different. For 
example, the Illinois districts included in this report are designated in 
that s tate « community unit school districts; those included from New 

°f fl , C / a,y central school districts; on the other hand, 

all Missouri districts which have been Included are ofRclally desig- 
nated in that State as reorganized school districts. 
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OLD DISTRICTS COMBINED 
IN REORGANIZED UNITS 

On# of the most obvious outcomes of school ^strict reorgan- 
ization Is the establishment of larger administrative units. Old dis- 
tricts, incapable of providing needed educational services effectively 
and economically, are abolished and their territory combined in 
newly created districts of larger size. A commonly used measure of 
the success of reorganization programs is the number ©f old districts 
eliminated by Incorporating their territory in larger units. Likewise, 
one of the distinguishing characteristics of <f reorganized district is \ 
the number and types of old districts It replaces. 

Number Combined 

When viewed In relation to thi total number of local school 
districts in thie country (in 1949-50 there were 83,237), the number 
of ©id districts eliminated by the 552 reorganized units Is impressive. 

A total of 8,424 old districts were combined, with an average of 15 3 
per reorganized unit (table 2). 

The total number combined would have been larger had it in- 
cluded portions of old districts combined by a number of reorganized 

r!T # u n ° ,ab ' y in l,,Inolt and Minnesota. The reorganization laws in 
both these States permit division of the territory of an old district in 
establishing a reorganized unit and several reports from each indi- 
cated the number of portions of old districts which hod been combined. 

To avoid the possibility of counting divided districts more than once, 

these portions where reported as such have not been included in this 
analysis. 

The average number of old districts combined per reorganized ; 
unit wled markedly among the eight States, ranging from an average 
of 5.8 in California to an average of 21.6 in Illinois. Except for* 
California no State average was less than 10 old districts per reorgan- V 
izatlon. Missouri, with the largest number of reorganized units in- 
cluded In the study, hod an overage of 12.7 old districts per reorgan- 
ization. New York, with the second largest number, hod an average 
of 17.5. 

Variations within States were greater than variations among 
them. There were some reorganizations in each of the States which * 
0 , ™T v#d v#r 7 f#w o W districts. All States, except Idaho, New York; 
and Washington, hod one or more reorganized units conposed of two 
old districts. 4 At the other extreme, all except California hod one or 
more reorganized units each of which included more than 25 old 
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districts . Thus, in Illinois the number ranged from 2 f© 83; in New 
York, from 4 to 50; and In Missouri, from 2 to 48. 

As will be indicated later, the number of old districts corn* 
bined did not always indicate ibe size of the reorganization as meas- 
ured by other factors. Some reorganizations involving less than five 
old districts hod large numbers of pupils. 

Types of Old Districts Reorganized 

The Information obtained from 520 of the 552 reorganized 
districts wossufflciently complete so that an analysis could be made 
of the types oTbld districts they replaced. 

From an operational standpoint, there were four types: (1) old 
districts which operated schools for both elementary and high-school 
piplls;(2) old districts which operated a school for high -school pupils 
°°ly/ (3) old districts which operated one or more elementary schools 
only; and (4) old districts which maintained their corporate identity 
but operated no school of any kind. * 

The 520 reorganized units had a combined total of 7,975 old 
districts which fell In these four categories (table 3). Every State had 
some of each type which were reorganized . The most common type, 
constituting 58.8 percent of the totol number, operated elementary 
schools only. The vast majority of these were districts operating a 
single one- teacher school. Idaho's reorganized units hod the smallest 
proportion of this type (45. A percent) and California ** hod the largest 
(82.3 percent). 

One-third of the old districts operated no schools. Except in 
California these folosed " districts, as they are c om mo n ly termed, con- 
stituted a sizable proportion of the total number reorganized in each 
of the States. Slightly over two-fifths (40.6 percent) of all those 
reorganized in New York did not operate a school . In Minnesota the 
percentage of closed districts was almost equal to the percentage 
operating elementary schools only. 

Old districts which operated a high school constituted a small 
proportion (7.9 percent) of the total number reorganized. Most of 
(5.6 percent of the' total number reorganized) operated both 
elementary and high schools, the State percentages of this type rang- 
ing from 1.8 In Illinois to 13.5 In Idaho. While all the States had 
reorganizations Involving hlgh-school districts, only In California 
and Illinois was this type more commonly Jound than districts opera- 
ting both elementary and high schools. 
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Distribution In Reorgonlze Units * 

Although the foregoing action shows the relative numbers of 
tfferent types of old districts reorgonlze, It does not answer quet- 
Mo™ concerning how they were distribute among the 520 reorgan- 
zed units. For this reason on analysis was mode to determine (1) the 

T7' °1 rmor ^ nixa L tlon "**»• Ittcluded each type of old district 
ond (2) the relationships between the number of old districts per re- 
organization and the types reorganize. This Information is sum- 
marize in table 4. ' 

tr 

° v * r ^r^e- fourths of the 520 reorganize units include old 
dUtricts which did not operate a school. The larger the number of 
o districts per reorganization the greater was the likelihood that 
*ome of them were close districts. Of the reorganize units com- 
posed of fewer than 10 old districts, almost half (49.7 percent) In- 
clude close districts. For each succeeing size category the per- 
centage was progressively higher, rising to 97.7 percent for those 
containing a total of 30 or more. Only 6 of the 138 reorganize 

onits compose of 20 or more old districts did not include close dis- 
tricts. 

Although, as pointed out earlier, districts operating elemen- 
tary schools only were the most common type reorganize, there were 

unlf * did not Include any of this type. Fifteen 
o the 19 fell in the smallest size category (leu than 10 old districts 
par reorganization) . Eight of the 19 were in Minnesota, 6 in Mis- 
souri, and 5 In Michigan. In every case except one they Involve 
combining the territory of a number of close districts with that of a 
district operating both elementary and high schools. 

There were 130 reorganize units (25 percent of the total 
number) which include old districts operating high schools only. In 
these, the process of reorganization Involve elimination of the dual 
structure of elementary districts overlaid with a high-school district. 
Three-fourths of the Illinois reorganize units, two-thiids of those in 
California, ond over two- fifths of those in Washington involve cre- 
ation of uni fie 12-grade districts where a dual type of structure 

* X ° ver ^ ( 52 - 3 Percent) of the reorganizations in- 

volving 30 or more old districts were of this type; all of these except 
one were.ln Illinois. There were 35 reorganize units, 26 of them in 
^Illinois, which include two or more high-school districts. 

Of the 520 reorganize writs, 357 (68.6 percent) include 
one or more old districts which operate both elementary and high 
schools. Those containing this type were unevenly distribute among 
the four size categories, with the smallest proportion (56.8 percent) 

SfOiJl O - S3 - 3 r ' 
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T * * !®^' 0n,0,ninfl 30 or more old dUtrlct, per raorgonlzotion. 
Ton o the 357 reorganized unit* also contained high-school district, 
a* woll and therefore were counted among the 130 In the preceding 
paragraph. A sizable number also contained two or more district, 
operating both elementary and high school*. 

For those reasons the composition of the 520 reorganized unit, 
was corrieu one step further to determine (I) the number of old dis- 
trict, operating a high school that each contained and (2) the rela- 
tionship between this factor and the total number of old district, per 

reorganization The information obtained from this analysis is sum- 
marized In table 5. 


r *°r"‘« d < 7 - 9 P-**"' of !*>• total numb.,) 

did not Includ. any old diltrlcti Oftaratlng o high ichool. Of tho 41, 

hod l^ MJoo^ 1 hod 9, Now YoH, hod 6, Michigan hod 
4, Californio hod 2, ond llllnol. hod I. Six of thaw 41 district! did 

1 dl * fr,c ' whlch °P«' w * d « Mor high ichool , how«v.,. 
It ihoold alio b* polntad out that jot oral athan attabliihad tacondoty 
school* o ftec th my w*r» reorganized. 

. . . . lh rr” 37V (72.9 percent) of the 520 reorganized unit, 
which one old district operating a high school. In odd it! on, 

^; 9 / P#rC#nt) # ° ch ° f wh,ch MM old district, 
of that type and 33 (6.3 percent) which Included three or more. 

A close relationship was fcxmd between the size of the reor- 
ganization (measured In fertnr of the total number of old districts per 
reorganized unit) and the number of old district, operating high 

° v * r **° ,f ** **»• reorganized unit, which did not Include 
any old district, operating a higph school were In the smallest clossifl- 
dotlon and none were In the largest, lut half of those in the largest 
classification Involved reorganization of two or more old district, 
which operated a high school . 
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PHYSICAL FEATURES OF 
REORGANIZED DISTRICTS 

Th*r* are certain physical characteristics which require con- 
sideration in describing school administrative districts, particularly 
those which Include rural territory as was the case with o I most all of 
the 552 reorganized units in this study. The fact that mast of them 
Included the territory of sizable numbers of former districts raises 
several questions with respect to their major physical features. How 
large Is their area? V/hot is the relationship of area to the number of 
old districts combined? How closely does the territory of reorganized 
districts correspond to that of counties? Are many reorganized dis- 
tricts so lory# that they contain geographic bdhslen handicapping 
transportation ond communication within them? This section provides 
answers to these questions. 

Area 

exac t orea of a school district Is not always as easy to 
obtain as that of other units of local government such as a township. 
Although it was recognized that some superintendents would probably 
not be able to give the exact area to the neorest square mile, there 
was good reason for believing that most of those not knowing the 
exact area would be able to give reasonably occ urate estimates. 

There were 515 responses to this item. The great majority 
stated the area without qualification, for some of the smaller units to 
a fraction of o square mile. However, a few used such qualifying 
terms as approximately or "estimated" and in the case of some 
larger units a range was given such os "475-500 square miles. " 

As might be expected in view of the great differences of pop- 
ulation density in the eight States, there were great variations in 
the oreas of 515 districts. The smallest, a densely populated 12-grade 
administrative unit In California, hod an orea of 4 \/2 square miles. 
The largest, a sparsely settled unit Fh Id oho, had 3,400 square miles. 

There were wide variations both among the States aryl within 
them. All ekcept Idaho hod districts with less than 30 square miles. 
Each of the three Western States hod districts of more than 1,000 
square miles. Of those above 400, all but three (two In New York 
and one In Minnesota) were In that region. 

The median for the 515 districts was 90 squore miles, indi- 
cating that 257 districts had areas of less than 90 square miles and 
257 had areas larger than 90 square miles (table 6). State medians 
vwied significantly, Michigan hod the smojlest median— 52 square 
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mi lei and Idaho hod the largest — 705 square miles. In addition to 
Michigan, the medians In Illinois, Missouri, and New York were each 
less than 100 square miles. 

Despite the variations noted above, the majority of districts 
were neither very large nor very small when considered tn relation to 
their total range in areo. In this connection it Is revealing to com- 
pare the range in area as shown for the first and third quartiles which 
sets the limits for the middle 50 percent of the districts. Thus, half 
of the 515 districts had areos ranging from 58 to 144 square miles. 
The Inter-quartile range (the range within which the middle 50 per- 
cent of the district*fell) was the jargest In California and Idaho apd 
the smallest in Michigan. Illinois, Minnesota, Missouri, and New 
York, each hod relatively narrow ranges within which the middle half 
of their districts Ml. 

Except for those above 400 square miles, there was a close 
relationship between the area of reorganized districts and the number 
of old districts combined In them (table 7). Up to 400 square miles, 
the larger the area of a reorganized unit the greater was the likeli- 
hood that a large number of old districts had been combined In It. 
Thus;, the majority of those under 50 square miles had fewer than 10 
old districts per reorganization. But of those between 125 and 400 
square miles, the majority hod 20 or more per reorganization. No 
district under 100 square miles In area contained as many as 30 old 
districts, but for each group above that area the percentage was pro- 
gressively higher up to 400 x)uare miles. 

. Those above 400 square miles were markedly different from 
those that were smaller. Although several of them contained small 
cities, the population density in oil but one was quite low and at 
least 10 of them were very sparsely populated. In all” probability 
these conditions of extreme population sparsity account for the small 
number of old districts which most of them contained. 

Relation to Counties 

One of the important decisions which must be mode In estab- 
lishing a reorganized school district is the location of its boundaries 
with respect to county boundary lines. The results of that decision 
also constitute one of the important choroctqristics of the newly 
created administrative unit. 

For all except 4 of the 552 reorganized districts, the relation- 
ship of their territory to that of counties was ind looted. In each in- 
stance the response Indicated whether the district included an entire 
county, or a part of a county, or parts of more than one county. 
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Of the 548 district*, there were 11 having areas that covered 
an entire county. Five of these county-unit districts were in Idaho, 
four In Illinois, and one each In Minnesota and Washington (table 8). 

The mast common type of reorganized unit included a portion 
of the territory of a single county. There were 320 of these. In 
every State except Idaho most of the reorganized units were of this 
type. This is not surprising in view of the fact that the areas of three- 
fourths them as shown above were under 144 square miles, while 
very few counties in these eight States have areas less than that. But 

what is surprising is the degree to which county lines were disre- 
garded. 

Striking evidence of this disregard for county boundary lines 
Is revealed by the fact that 217 of the 548 districts hod territory in 
more tnon one county. IF is important to recognize that these were 
not county- writ districts with territory extending fata other counties. 
They contained only the parts of more than one county. All the States 
•xcept Washington hod some of these districts. More than two-fifths 
of those In Illinois and Missouri and three-eighths of those In Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, and New York contained portions of the territory of 
more than one county . 

That so many districts contained parts of more than one county 
Immediately raises a question concerning their size cm coopered with 
the area of those containing only a portion of a single county or as 
compared with county units. Such comparisons could not be made for 
all of the 548 districts because, as already indicated in the p.eceding 
section, there were, only 515 responses glvlnglhe area in square miles. 
The relationship of their areas to county boundaries is shown in table?. 

Of the 515 districts that could be analyzed, 58.6 percent had 
oreas that Included part of a county, 40.0 percent had areas composed 

of parts of more than one county, and 1 .4 percent Included an entire 
county. 

There was a very small degree of relationship between the 
area of a district and whether It was port of o single county or con- 
tained portions of more than one. Although a much larger proportion 
of those under 75 square miles were each a part of a single county, 

most of those having larger areas were also of the same type. 

Moreover, each size-group hod sizable proportions of dis- 
tricts with territory in more than one county. Even among those under 
25 Sonora mtlm ci fifth wifi of this typo, Tho hlahost proportion (50»0 
percent) was In the grasp ranging between 7f and 100 squore miles 

fae lowest (35*0 percent) in the group having 400 or more 
square miles. 

mn o-ti-4 
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Borrterr 

*1 . 9"*,°* "*»*ch may influence the effective func- 

tioning of a local school administrative unit Is the presence of condi- 
tions handicapping transportation and communication within it. There 
* 9®^® ra l ogneement that barriers of a geographic nature should be 
avoided to the maximum extent practicable In forming reorganized 

U h a I*° r * CO ° n,z * d rt>of ln occasional reorganizations 
ce. m barriers may be unavoidable. Obviously such situations would 
be encountered more frequently In some regions than in others, but 
the tact that reorganized units typically Involve confcination of slz- 
a ~ * ^ ‘ n °f districts embracing relatively extensive areas 
make this a fairly common problem. For this reason respondents were 
asked to state whether barriers existed within their districts which 

handicapped transportation and communication and. If so, to indicate 
what may were. 

Admittedly the superintendents had a wide latitude for inter- 
pretation. What might be regarded as a handicapping barrier in one 
oraa might not be so considered in another. Obviously rigid stand- 
ards of judgment would be Impossible to apply. However, the crux of 
the matter lies not In whether such barriers were everywhere of equal 
severity, but in how local people were affected and how they adapted 
tolhem. Viewed in those terms, local superintendents were consid- 
ered to be in good position for judging whether barriers were present 
which had a handicapping InflutfKa. 

r i m *•? obta,n#d ham 546 of the 552 districts. A total 

of 410 {75.\ percent) reported no handicaps of any kind. Ofthere- 

'SIliLZ? ***** »P°rted *> have physiographic features 
which handicapped transportation and communication to some extent 
within thorn. 

As might be expected, the number ond types of these handi- 
caps varied greatly among the eight States. California had four dis- 
tricts, all having mountain roads difficult to keep open durina the 
JOOW smnon. In Idaho whme 9 of the 15 dUMcVhriphyslo^c 
barriers, mountains were reported as barriers in seven districts, in 

a 'MP of d «vlded the district, and another had a lake 
within Its borders. In Washington, two districts had steep mountain 
reads considered handicaps; one had small kikes; another was divided 
by a i river; another, by a coastaT boy, and Inlets; and still another hod 
an off-shore island included in Its territory. 

In Illinois two districts had within their boundaries rivers arid* 
stream considered handicaps and another hod a lake. Michigan had* 
two districts with lakes in their territory— In one needed crossroods 
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could not bo built boeauso of this handicap — and another district was 
divided by a bay. Minnesota hod 10 districts containing lakes or 
swamps and three with rivers running through their territory. Missouri 
hod 13 districts having riven and streams considered handicapping to 
some degree, four with lakes or swamp lands, and four with hilly 
roods or rough terrain, in New York six districts hod hilly territory 
with difficult road conditions In winter— three were crossed by a 
barge canal and two by rivers, one was divided by hills and deep 
volleys, and one contained a lake. 

In addition to the unfavorable physiographic conditions men- 
tioned above, a number of superintendents specified other factors 
handicapping hovel and communication . A total of 40 districts were 
reported as having unbridged stveoms and unimproved or otherwise 
unsatisfactory roods* Idaho hod one district handicapped by poor 
roads and anoth e r district hod an unbridged river which was crossed 
by moons of a ferry. In Illinois unbridged streams were reported os 
handicaps by seven districts and poor road conditions were specified 
by foa. Michigan had one district located on the State boundary 
line where rood conditions were unsatisfactory. Poor road conditions. 
Including unbridged streams were reported os handicaps in 24 districts 
in Missouri. Three New York districts hod Inadequate bridge facili- 
ties across rivers. 

It Is no t e w or t hy that most of the unfavorable conditions re- 
ported were due not so much to their being natural obstacles as to the 
fact that modem highway improvements had opt been provided which 
would have overcome them. Certainly this was true for the districts 
reported os having poor roads and unbridged streams. A river or 
stream crossing o district is not commonly a handicap to effective 
traraportation and communication if the territory of the district is 
adequately provided with highways and bridges. 

It should be recognized that because a district hod some hand- 
icapping feature, even if due wholly to natural borriers which modem 
highways could not overcome, this would not necessarily mean that 
Its territory hod been determined on an -unsound basis. There is a pos- 
sibility some may hove been, but the evidence presented here is not 
sufficient to substantiate such o view. There are many areas in the 
Western States where It would not be possible to reorganize districts 
leaving out the mountains, or in Michigan and Minnesota where it 
would not be possible to combine the territory of several old districts 
without also taking In o lake or two. Neither could It be said that a 
district was unsoundly formed becowe the reads were unimproved or 
the st m ams unbridged. In fact, there would be better reasons for 
concluding that In most of the reorganizations described above the 


people preferred the educational benefits which a larger district 
would make possible despite barriers or handicaps to effective trans- 
portation they were unable to avoid at the time the new district was 
formed. 

An analysis was made to determine the relationship between 
the area of districts and the presence of handicaps to transportation 
and communication. This could not be done far all districts, because 
the size of several were not stated, but was confined to the 515 die— 
tricts whose areas were analyzed in the section dealing with area. 
All handicaps reported, whether caused by natural barriers or by poor 
highway conditions, were included. 

Of the 515 districts, a total of 114 (22.1 percent) reported 
handicaps of some type. None of these hod areas less than 25 square 
miles, but of those above 400 square miles 65 percent reported handi- 
caps to transportation and communication. It will be remenfcered that 

all except three of these largest units wera in the western part of the 
country. 

Among the districts ranging between 25 and 250 square miles 
the relationship between size end the presence of transportation bar- 
riers was not as close as might hove been expected. Within that 
range the hipest percentage of those having handiccqn hod areas be- 
tween 125 and 175 square miles. Those with areas between 25 and 50 
square miles had a higher percentage than those having areas ranaina 
from 50 to 100 square miles. 



POPULATION FACTORS 


Another groip of foe for* revealing significant characteristics 
of a reorganized school district relates to the number of people living 
in it and to their ploces of residence, whether in the open country or 
in hamlet, village, or city centers. The number and size of populo- 
tlon centers in districts are likewise important because they indicate 
in a general way when compared with total population, the frequency 
which school district reorganization affects village and city people as 
- well as those living in the open country. 

Total Population 

ftecause the boundaries of most districts are not coterminous 
with those of other local governmental units used as the basis for re- 
porting population Information by the Census Bureau, It was not ex- 
pected that most si^erintendents would know the exact number of 
people living In their dista|cts, particularly the number living In the 
open country. However, the size of vllloges and cities is generally 
common knowledge among local leoders in the community, including 
superintendents. Moreover, all Incorporated centers and all those 
above 1,000 population that are unincor po rated are listed In Census 
publications. But the open country population is more difficult to 
determine and primarily for that reason superintendents were asked to 
give estimates where the total papulation was not known. While a 
certain morgin of error no doubt resulted, there is little likelihood it 
was large enough to make any significant difference In this analysis. 

Responses were received from 506 of the 552 districts. As was 
the case with their area, one of the striking features about the popu- 
lation size of these districts was the great range of difference among 
them. The smallest, a Minnesota unit with 182 square miles of terri- 
tory, hod 85 persons living In it. The largest, a 25-square-mils 
sU>urbon area adjacent to Seattle, Wash., hod o population of 75,000 
(table 11). 

Each of the States except Michigan hod one or more districts 
with populations of 15,000 or more. Four States (California, Illinois, 
Missouri, and Washington) had one or more districts above 25,000. 
Those above 15,000 constituted only 4.4 percent of the total number, 
although more than a third of those inColifomla and more than a fifth 
of those In Washington were in this group. 

Three States hod districts with less than 1,200 population. A 
seventh of those in Idaho, almost a third of those In Minnesota, and 
slightly over a fifth of those In Missouri had less than that number. 
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the extremes noted above, the majority foil within a 
relatively narrow size ran®*. Over half (56.1 percent) hod popula- 
tlom ranging between 1,200 and 5,000. Tea thirds of those In II ll- 
toIi, 68.2 percent of Jhoee In Michigan, 58.8 pore on t of that* In 
Minnesota, ond 62.6 ffarceot of those In Missouri had population! be- 
twaon 1,200 and 5,000. Of Now York's 111 districts, 64.8 parent # 
ranged btiwm 2,600 and 7,500. 

Th* median for the entire group wa* 3,142 meaning that half 
the districts had populations below that number and half above It. 

The highest State median, thot of Collfomlo, was 7,200. The lowest, 

V that of Minnesota, was 1,633. New York ond the three far western' 
states hod higher medians than the Midwestern States where the hlgh- 
.est, that of Michlgon, was 3,400. 

Relationship of Population to Area 

4 A* fact both the area and total population of districts 

vorled so greatly raises a question concerning the relationship of 
these two factors. This was determined far the 478 districts porting 
both their area ond total population (table 12). 

As might be expected, soots districts were very qparsely popu- 
lated while others had a high density, fcfcwt districts with o large 
population were small In area. Over half of those above 15,000 pop- 
ulation hod areas of lest than 50 square miles, tome of them being 
suburban districts odjacent to large cities. The small areas of these 
unit* were In marked contrast to those under 15,000 population, very 
few of which were lets than 25 square miles. 

Districts below 1,200 papulation ranged from less than 25 
square miles to more than 400. Measured by mast standards almost oil 
of them would be considered as sparsely settled. A district 25 square 
miles In area with 1,200 population would have 48 persons per square 
mile as compared with an overage of 50.7 for the entire country. 
H®****', one -third of the districts under 1,200 population hod areas 
of more thon 100 square miles. Two of theee districts were In Idaho, 

10 in Minnesota, and 6 In Missouri, j 

The areas of districts between 1,200 ond 2,600 population 
were very similar In size to those below 1,200. Slightly aver two- 
thlrds (68.4 percent) of those between 1,200 and 2,600 papulation 
hod areas ranging from 25 to 100 square miles, while 64.8 percent of 
those tmder 1,200 had the same range In area. 

Over half of the districts between 2,600 and 15,000 popula- 
tion hod areas of more than 100 square miles. However, sizable per- 
centages having populations of this size ranged between 25 and 75 
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square miles In area. Thus, there was a marked tendency in this 
middle group of 269 districts to be either relatively large or relatively 
small with no marked concentration in the middle area range, partic- 
ularly between 75 and 100 square miles. 

The question naturally arises concerning the existence of dis- 
tinctive State patterns with respect to relationships between popula- 
tion size and area of these districts. There were differences as might 
be expected. All of Idaho's districts except two with small popula- 
tions were large in area. Indicating absence of any direct relation- 
ship. In Washington there was an inverse relationship between area 
and population. Cta the other hand none of Michigan's districts under 
2,600 population had areas above 75 square miles and most of those 
above 2,600 hod areas less than that. In New York there was a very 
marked concentration of districts of all population size groups be- 
tween 25 and 75 square miles. Most of Minnesota 's districts had a 
small population but a large area, and the same was true for several 
districts In Missouri. However, there was a direct relationship be- 
tween area and size, for the majority of districts In Missouri and 
Illinois had a larger proportion than any of the other States where 
this was true. 


Population Centers 

Althou^i school district reorganization is predominantly a 
rural problem It is by no means limited to improving the school dis- 
trict structure in the open country. As already indicated, some of the 
552 districts in this study hod small densely populated areas which 
were suburbs of larger metropolitan centers. Although such districts 
were not typical of the entire group studied, it has been common 
practice for reorganization leaders to encourage formation of reor- 
ganized units, wherever practicable, which include a trading center 
such as a village, town, or even a small city*. » 

There are several reasons why this is desirable. In the first 
ploce a village or other center of some -flze must almost always be 
included in the new district If It Is to be large enough to provide a 
12-grade school program. Sometimes It Is necessary to Include more 
than one center. Even before the reorganization Is mode the general 
practice has been to send high-school pupils living In open-country 
elementary districts to the nearest village district. operating a high 

school, so It Is logical to Include such centos In the tow’ administra- 
tive unit. y ’ 

Certain other sociological factor! likewise lave an Im- 
portant bearing. The typical rural village 1 functions as a sort of 
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socio-economic service station for people living in the surrounding 
countryside and is the center for many common activities which bring 
villagers and open-country people together. Thera is a community of 
common interests binding the people together info a cohesive group. 

Tn# an§a within which thU takes place is commonly termed a rural 
community. Thus, the area of the rural community is determined by 
the boundary wjjhln which the village forms the center for the com- 
mon octivltes of mast of the families. 

Often a smaller city functions as a trade and service center 
quite similarly to the typical rural village. The fact that a center ' 
may hove more than the 2,500 population necessary for it to be clas- 
sifiad by the U. S* Camus as a city does not always eliminate the 
types of socio-economic relationship* characteristic of the typical 
village-centered rural community, although sociologists have found 
that as the size of the center increases beyond a certain point its 
strength as a cohesive force tends to diminish. On the other bond, 
centers with less than 250 population, commonly designated as ham- 
lets, may function to o limited degree in the same way for a smaller 
open-country area . In many situations several hamlets, each being a 
center for a limited nunber of services, may be found within the' 
service area of a larger center where people go for most services. ** 

The modem real community— village -centered and encom- 
passing the surrounding trade and service area— has highly significant 
implications for reorganization of school districts on the basis of the 
accustomed patterns of association of local people. While it was not 
within the scope of this study to determine how nearly the areas of 
the 552 reorganized districts corresponded to the areas of natural 
sociological comrmmiHes, some of the Information obtained- from thorn 
indicated that certain sociological factors characteristic of rural 
communities were influential in their formation. 

The fact that so foW .districts included the territory of an 
entire county was In itself revealing. While some counties may cor- 
respond closely to natural sociological communities, most have more 
than one community within their borders. Some estimates indicate 
there ore more than ten times as many trade-centered rural communi- 
ties than there are counties. 

v Moreover, county boundary lines established by State legis- 
latures years ago when small neighborhoods constituted the strongest 
and most characteristic assoc tationol pattern of rural people are 
usually disregarded In the typical rural community , For example, the 
trade and service area of o village located neara county boundary 
line may extend Into the odfoinfng county— the people living ocrem 
the county border do not shun such o trading center because of Its 


location in another county but use it became that ft the natural and 
convenient thing to do. That such conditions may have been Influ- 
ential Is indicated by the fact that 40 peicentof the districts included 
n this study, as shown In the section dealing with area, had territory 
In more than one county. 

Thus, the existence of a population center in o newly reor- 
ganized district may not only be one of the important factors In Its 
formation but may also be Influential in the effective fonettontrm of 
the district after its establishment. 

Number of population centers.— far these masons respondents 
were requested to state the size of each city, village, or other pepu- 

emmr In Ht$lr districts. In a ilzoblt number of instances no 
response was mode concerning this Item. In other cases the sizes of 
population centers were listed hit not the total population of the dls- 
trlct, and because of the direct relationship between these two factors 
such returns could not be wed . Howeve r, usable responses were ob- 

* tained horn o total of 472 districts. 

Of these 472 districts, only 11 were reported as having no 
population centers (table 13). Six of these were In Minnesota, 2 each 
in Missouri and New York, <*d I in Washington. Five of the 11, oil 
of them in Minnesota, hod less than 1,200 population. The other 
Minnesota district as well as the 2 In Missouri were also relatively 
•moll. The largest, a i/2 -square-mile unit in Washington, hod o 
population of 6,000. 

There were I? districts In which the largest center was a 
hamlet-— that Is, under 250 population. Fourteen of these wore In 
Mimouri and 5 were in Mlrwesdto. Eleven of the 19 hod populations 
under 1,200 and only 2 were above 2,600. Eight of those In Mimouri 
and 1 In Minnesota hod 2 or more hamlet centers. Indicating that 
small clusters of hamlet -centered neighborhood s hod been combined . 
Whll# It would be pointless to speculate on the strar^ths or weak- 
nesses of these hamlet centers. It may be pertinent to point out that 
rural sociologists hove found that in some of the less populous motions 
of the com and wheat belts rural community boundaries have not be- 
come stabilized and that them Is o distinct tendency where this is 
true for smaller centers to remain relatively strong In their attraction 
for open-country people. Whether this was true far the centers In 
these 19 district*' .^d «ot be determined in a survey such as this. 
However, only 3 of had *eo» under 50 square miles and 12 of 
them were over 100 square milpsl This clearly indicates that most of 
them hod a higher degree of popvMon sparsity than wos character- 
istic of districts haying a total population below 2,500. 
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A total of 442 districts reported one or more centers above 
250 population. Many also reported one or more hamlets In addition 
to viljage or city centers. In fact, so many hamlets were reported, 
most of them very small, that It seemed best to disregard all places 
under 250 population in this group of districts in order to present a 
clear picture of those which had but one village or city and those 
which hod more than one. The /bet that rural sociologists generally, 
regard a population of 250 as me maximum for hamlets appeared to 
justify elimination of all centers below that size for purposes of this 
particular analysis. 

Perhaps the most striking feature of this analysis Is the large 
number of districts which hod but one center above hamlet size. 
There were 269 districts (57.0 percent of the 472 Included in table 13) 
which had a single village or city center. However, almost a fifth 
(19.1 percent) hod two such centers and slightly over a sixth (17.6 
percent) had more than two. 

As might be expected, there was a relatively close relation- 
ship between the total populations of these districts and the number 
of centers above hamlet size In them. The distribution of the 269 
districts having but one center Is quite interesting in this respect. 
Two-thirds of those below 1,200 population hod but one center (it' 
should be noted that 16 districts in this group hod no center os large 
as a village). Slightly over three-fourths (76.5 percent) of those 
ranging between 1,200 and 2,600 hod but one village center. But 
the percentage for each succeeding size category was progressively 
smaller except for the group above 25,000 papulation, most of which 
were suburban. However, despite the fact thot districts with a single 
center were relatively more numerous In the smaller size groups, over 
two-fifths (43.4 percent) of those between 5,000 and 7,500 and over 
a fourth (26.4 percent) of those between 7,500 and 15,000 also had 
but one . 

The distribution of districts having two or more centers like- 
wise shows a direct relationship with total population. Relatively few 
districts below 2,600 had more than one center above hamlet size. 
The highest proportions with two centers were concentrated among 
those having total populations between 2,600 and 7,500. Only 22 
districts under 5,000 population' hod more than two centers and none 
. below that size hod more than four. However, 19 districts above 
5,000 population had five or more. 

State variations in number of centers per district *— Conraori- 
son of the 472 districts b/ States revealed some noteworthy differ- 
ences In the number of village or city centers per district and also 
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certain significant similarities. Some of these differences and slmi~ 
lari ties are shown In table 14. 

Of the five States having most of the districts, Michigan's, 
Minnesota's, and Missouri *s districts were markedly similar with re- 
spect to the number of centers in them but contrasted sharply with 
those In Illinois and New York.whlch also hod some similarity. Thus, 
slightly tiver three-fourths (76.3 percent) of the districts in Minnesota 
and almost the same proportion (72.7 percent) of Those In Michigan 
and Missouri had but one center. 

Leu than half (48.1 percent) of Illinois' districts and but 
slightly over a third (34.4 percent) of those In New York hod one 
center. One-third of those In Illinois and almost the same proportion 
(32.3 percent) In New York had two centers. However, New York 
had much higher proportions with three or more centers than hod 
Illinois. 

The fact that a sizable proportion of districts hod more than 
one center In no way indicates that such districts were unsoundly { 
formed from a sociological standpoint or otherwise. All the evidence 
points to the fact that often l twos necessary to include more than one 

center In order to establish a good-siied district. * 

In many Instances where a district hod two centers one of * 
them was much larger than the other, often several times as large. 

The same situation was found In most districts having more than two. 
Usually the largest center hod a population substantially higher than 
the combined size of all the other centers In the district. Where such 
smaller places are located within the trade and service area of the 
larger center, then It would seem entirely logical to Include them In 
the new district. 

Thera were several Instances where a district hod two centers 
' of approximately the same size. Some of these were small villages 
But others were relatively large. This type of situation was more 
common In New York than In the other States. Illinois alto had sev- 
eral district having two centers In the same general size range. 

Size of villa ge and city centers. — The fact that all except 30 
of the 472 districts ted at least one center larger than a hamlet raises 
° 9 U **^ W * concerning the size of these ploces. Analysis of their size 
presented no problem In the cate of districts having but one center, 
but for districts having more than one It was necessary to tonfine the 
analysis to the largest center In eoch. Thus, table 15 shows the size 
of village or ctty centers In districts having but one and the largest 
in districts having more than one. 
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In 346 districts (78. 3 percent) the largest center wot o village. 
In the remaining 96 districts (21 .7 percent) the largest center was a 
city. This dearly shows that school district reorganization is not 
confined to rural areas and smaller centers only but relatively often 
Includes urban centers as well. As mentioned earlier, a small number 
of districts were In suburban areas adjacent to large cities, but most 
of the 96 districts drawn in table 15 were not suburban. Sixty-four of 
the 96 hod s^HdcItles under 5,000 population and 19 of the 96 had 
cities between^OOO and 10,000 in size. 

Of equal significance Is the fact that most districts which did 
not have a city center hod a medium- or large-sized village. Thus, 
in but slightly over q, sixth of the districts was the largest center a 
village under 500 population. Almost the some proportion (16.5 per- 
cent) hod a village between 1,000 and 1,1>00 and nearly a fifth (19.7 
percent) hod o village above 1,500 population. Districts in which 
the largest center was a village between 500 and 1,000 population 
constituted almost one- fourth (24.9 percent) of the total. 

-J In gfemral, there was a close relationship be t ween total pop- 

ulation of districts and the size of the largest village or city centers 
In them. Almost three- fourths (74.3 percent) of the districts with a 
total population of less thon 1,200 had a village with fewer than 500 
people. Slightly overhalf (50.8 percent) of those %rith a total popu- 
lation between 1,200 and 2,600 had a village between 500 and 1,000. 
8ut almost two-thirds (65.7 percent) of those wifi a total population 
between 2,600 and 5,000 hod a village above 1,000 population. 

Only five districts with a total population under 5,000 had a 
city, but over two-fifths of those with.a total population between 
5,000 and 7,500 had one. There were only 15 districts above 7,500 
in totql population which did not have a city. 

Comparison of the relationships shown In table 15 with those 
shown in table 13 indicates that the factors of total population, size 
of lorgest center, and number of centers per district are Interrelated . 
This would be expected In the cam of smaller districts, but it is sig- 
nificant that such Interrelationships also held for larger districts as 
well. For example, nearly three-fourths of the districts having a 
total population between 7,500 and 15,000 had more than one center 
and almost the same proportion had a city. It would appear that the 
large* the district in total population the greatet the likelihood that 
It had more than one center and the greater the likelihood that one 
of these centers was a city. ^ 

The significance of this Is that ' In reorganizations involving 
qn urban center the boundaries of the new district were not limited 
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»o the open country In the Immediate vicinity of th. city but were 
extended to Include the smaller centers In the oreo oround It. Such 
a would be equally Important In the cose of smollervilloges 

and hamlets surrounding a large village. From a socio-economic 
standpoint there are interdependencies between a idrge village or 
snwll city and smaller centers within their trade and service areas 
which hove Important Implications for school district reorganization. 
Obviously, there may be situations where other factors have to be 
weighed more heavily In the formation of new districts. In mony 
sparsely settled areas it Is not always practicable, or even possible in 

JJ"" t C<M Tl 10 h ° V * ° ,or ® # "twllcity in every local school 

district without encompassing a very large territory. 

V q r }qtl 9nfjQ,*il» of lgroest ceNtea I n reorganized dls- 
hlcts.-Wlth respect to the size of their largest centers, the districts 
• were very unevenly distributed among the eight States. This was par- 
tlculaHy true both In the case of districts with small village centen 
and those having a city. The percentage distribution for each State 
by size of the largest center in each district is shown In table 16. 


11 , /*** 0v * Stat * s most districts, Minrteoto's and 

Ml^oari^ district! wmrm quit# ifmUar wlffi rsspact to sir# of th#Ir 

\ If r ® W , t ,n ^ ° "Wlorlfy of districts hod a village of less 

man 1,000 population and in each more than a third of the districts ) 
fxxl a villoge of leu than 500 population. f 

In Illinois, Michigan, and New York the distribution con- 
frosted sharply with that in Minnesota and Missouri. Although Illinois 

S* ° ? U ^T °* ,n «*** largest center was a village 

below 1,000 population, in almost one-fourth (24.1 percent) the 
largest center was a city. Although Michigan had a relatively small 
proportion (9. 1 percent) of districts having a city, almost half (48.5 
percent) had a villoge above 1,000 population. 

New York's districts contrasted sharply with those in the four 
-tat*s mentioned above. In relatively few districts (11.7 percent) 
was the largest center a village of leu than 1,000 population. On 

!^ , JS"*' a mo#t 0 * ,,rd (31 .9 percent) hod o village center 

above 1,500 population and almost two-fifth* (39.4 percent) hod a 

city e fe 


. Of the total popul ation living In the cIHra. —TohU 17 

shows the distribution of districts by the percentage of their total 
population that lived In hamlets, villages, and dries. In every In- 
stance the percentage Is based on the combined size of all centers 
^ported by each district. 
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,jd| d,,fricf » numb» of people llv! ng In canton was leu 
than 20 pireent of the total population. In other word*, In each of 
mete diitricti more than 80 percent of the people lived In me open 
countiy. They Include tf>e 1! districts previously mentioned at having 
no centen of any size at well at mott, buf not all, of thote where the 
largett center wat a hamlet. Thirty-teven of these 45 district* were 
In Mlnnetota and Missouri. 

At the other extreme were 41 districts where 80 percent or 
more of the total population lived In cltiet, vllloget, and hamlets. 
Some of these districts were In suburban areas. However, most of 
them hod a city or large village and Included open-country territory 
In which there was usually one or more smaller centen. Twenty-bight 
of these districts were In Illinois and New York. Each of me other 
States except California hod two or more. 

In 153 districts, almost one -third of me total number, me pro- 
epartiore of rhe total population living In cities, villages, and homlets 
ranged between 40 percent and 60 percent. Exoctly one- third of 
Michigan's, Minnesota's, and Missouri •* districts,. sli^iriy over one- 
third of those In Illinois, ond slightly under one-third of those in New 
York were In mis fpoup. 

The median for the 472 districts was 46.9 percent, indicating 
that In 236 districts lets than 46.9 percent of the people lived In 
City, village, and hamlet centers, while In the other 236 districts 
more than 46.9 percent of the people lived In such centers. 

There were significant differences In State mediant, Indica- 
ting that some States hod more districts In which most of me people 
lived In the open country than was the case with most of the districts 
in other States. However, of the five States having the most districts 
the medians in Minnesota and Missouri ware almost the same (39.3 
parcent In Minnesota ond 38.6 percent in Missouri). Michigan's 
median (43.6 percent) was not significantly larger. It is probable that 
a number of foe tors were re^onsfble for this relatively close similarity 
In these three States. Both Minnesota ond Missouri hod relatively 
more districts with small centen than Michigan. On the other hand, 
Michigan hod relatively more districts which were smaller in area 
than was the case in Minnesota or Missouri. It appears likely that the 
degree ofapapulatlon sparsity In the open country as well as the size , 
of village centen were Influential foe ton in eoch State. 

The situation both In Illinois ond New York was in marked 
contrast to that of Michigan, Minnesota, oikT Missouri . loth had 
medians of approximately the same size (53.7 percent In Illinois ond 
percent in New Yoric)«i It may be recalled that on the over ag e 
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N«w York *1 district* hod a larger total population and that they Hod 
mon and larger canton than any of the otHar four States mentioned 
obova. However, New York's districts for the most port ww* smaller 
In area than those of any State except Michigan. The total popula- 
tion of most districts In Illinois was considerably smaller than the 
majority of those In New York, but the median area of Illinois' dis- 
tricts was one -third larger, indicating on the overage a greater 
of papulation qxmity . 
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POPIL ENROLLMENT 


Probably the most revealing single characteristic of a local 
schoo district is the number of pupils living in it gnd attending 
schools operated by it. The size of the pupil enrollment directly 
indicates the magnitude of the educational enterprise for which the 
district is responsible. Pupil enrollment is often toed as a basis for 
comparing local districts, for classifying them in size categories, and 
even as one of the major factors for evaluating their adequacy'. Small 
districts particularly are often evaluated in terms of pre-determined 
sta ards of size, based on the minimum pupil enrollment that some 
people believe every school district ought to have. 

Important as well -developed standards of optimum and mini- 
mum size undoidstedly are and valuable as they may be when used to 
best advantage, there appears to be good reason for recommending 
considerable caution in their use as the sole criterion for judging the 
adequacy of a local school administrative unit. In other words there 
may be extenuating circumstances which limit the use of standards of 
size to the exclusion of other foe tors . 

The degree to which this holds for the 552 reorganized dis- 
tricts in this study is unknown. However, while many districts were 
relatively small in terms of pupil enrollment, there were a number of 
ednditions which would appear to account in large part for this. 

In the first place it is important not to lose sight of the fact 
that these districts were in each instance established as the result of 
a vote of the local people concerned. In Some States the reorganiza- 
tion legislation did not specify or provide for the establishment of 
standards of size or else specified mini mums which were quite low. In 
at least two States reorganization proposals could be brought to a 
vote without prior approval of the plans by any educational agency 
other than the county reorganization committee. 

Moreover, there was evidence indicating that in some quarters 
school district reorganization was, and still Is, regarded as an on- 
going process which may in the years to come result in combining 
small reorganizations into larger units. Thus, it appears likely that a 
number of reorganizations even though small in size were regarded by 
some leaders as a first step ultimately leading to the establishment of 
still larger units. It might be mentioned that such action has taken 
place in New York with the result that relatively small reorganized 
districts established a number of years ago are being combined Info 
larger units. 
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Finally, It appeared that conditions of population sparsity 
may have been determining factor* in a number of instanced Z 

a , ,,I * bU with a small 

fatal population were large in area. Undoubtedly there are sparsely' 

se tied areas where It would have been necessary to include a very 
arge territory in order fa have the nunber of pupils advocated by 
some of the minimum a district ought to have. 7 

All this is not Intended as a complete justification of the 
soundness of all of the 552 districts. Rather, It is intended to point 
to some of the difficulties which may be encountered in evaluate of 
^ results of school district reorganization in terms of a single factor 

such as pupil enrollment, when a number of other influential foctore 
may also be present. 

Tim pupil enrollments of the 552 reorganized districts are 
shown by State In fable 18. The enrollment for each district include, 
only the public-school pupil, living in It and does not include paro- 
?£ ° r PUPIL. In the case of elementary school 

« j, C !!, X ?* • Umen, °ry *chool pupil, were counted. There were 
35 districts which were reported as operating schools for elementary 

pup t , T y to ) t y“ on * of Hiem had enrollments of fewer than 500 

pupils, but 4 hod enrollments of more than 500 pupils and 8 of the 
14 had enrollments above 1,000. 

The median enrollment for the 552 districts was 626 pupils 
indicating that half the district, had enrollments larger fan 626 
pup ‘ * and k®* • r *ollments smaller than that number. Of greater 
significance Is the distribution of districts above and below the 
median of 626. This was determined by calculation of the first and 
third quart, le, which marked the limits of the lower and upper quar- 
♦iles oflhls distribution. Thu, the smallest one-fourth of the districts, 
measured in terms of p«4>ll enrollment, hod fewer than 380 pupils in 

V™*; Whl * ,ar 9 **t one-fourth hod enrollments of more than 

1/037 pupils. 

with respect to the smol lest one-fourth of the districts, some 
had very few ptfrils. One district, previously identified In the sec- 
tion on total population as a 1 82-*, ua re-mile unit in Minnesota, had 
but 20 elementary pupil,. A total of 25 districts, all except one of 
them in Minnesota and Missouri, hod fewer than 200 pupils. 

At the other extreme were some very large districts. The 
largest, also previously identified in the section on total population 
as a densely populated suburban unit In Washington, had 13,351 
pupils. California hod a district with an enrollment of 12,400. How- 
ever, none of the States except California and Washington hod a 
district with as many as 6,000 pupils: 
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r u. ***• BK *t*lflnlfIcont aspect of the over-all distribution 

*f Onfi^ iS' tC ^!l t b> ' ln M onrollment be- 

n T 1 ? ,t T”*'**- 7,,u ’' <S>'»* «<• wide ran#- 

"°T *• Bh^IgSO percent of the dbtrlct, had pull omoll- 

ZT IT®!"® ^°!L 3 *?^ th * W») •» I.M7 (thefclrd quo,- 

Mlo). In Vlowof fho wldq variation, In tho characterlitic, previously 

£jerM*d wlrt, rraprat tbi tho 552 dl.Mct, I, I, ramrartrat „pr|,|„J 

rt»t rt,l, rjge wo, p,,, than If actually twrad ouTTo bU? 

^^rtitThl’ e rr? r lfh *? *• "«* <«* 

£T£Z!' ° f ** S “ ,B *? ** *"•— vorla- 

Idaha ILTw. f, "!? A<rt *• , " ,w -<»““rttj. t«VB for California, 
Idaho, and Waihlneton war. much wider than that, of any of tho 

State, canstWuwl I rt “"“ mUr ol d!, ' r 'e* from thL three 

^th^Tvl^f Hi' f V *' y *T" W** 1 * of *0 total num- 

for-^L^Tlf ' Y 0nd « "«* '-•Ql'T proportion were 

lorp. than wa, the com with dlitrld In the other five Sfota,. Th« 

° f .! h *u.^ ” || dl * trlcl » h>v,n » "*• •*»" 3,500 pupil,, raimn wore In 

lorltl- OZZ'T •£ i " c °"* variation, ond alra ram. notable ,1ml- 
larltlo, among tho other five State,. Mlnnorata •, and MiuoOrl ", dl,- 

trlcrt wore quite tlmilar with reject to the >lze of their pupil onroll- 

r ,H - holf c ! *• hod enrollment, ranging 

^• tW T,. 2 ‘ M J"’* Rf " qwtrtlle) and 596 (the third quortlle), W llfo 

41? if* ? ST*? M, “ ouri ron »«f belvraen 274 aiS 

y fWI * b °* 0f S, ”’“ 

wa ‘ ,ow#r than the median for the 552 districts. 

Iltouah dir < *! ,,T,buH " ,n ll,l "? l ‘ ond Michigan wa, quite ilmllar ol- 
^r”^," 9 ,, «" m “ n *ly from that In Mlnnorata ond Mluourl. 

wm’fram dL'ra'noo " iff 1 ?? ** T 8 * fcr *• "»*"• » percent 
hTI-TJ^ 1h r, T ' 1 * 1 ** '* """Oh ond Michigan wa, 

higher than die third quortlle In either Minnesota or Missouri. 

that In Hr d It* * b “ H r '"r. N *? YoH< "°* from 

that In any of the othor four State, from which a ilzabl. number of 

STLT* T* ,V *1.- nkUU 50 <•"»"» “f *• dlitrlet. In thl. 

Stote tad ppll enrollrmnt, ranging betwem 740 and 1,471. Ihu,, 

the flrtt guart lle In N ew Yodr Stale wa, higher than the Ihlrdquartlle 

^ . 

. . . . U "J^. ^ P #rt,nwit ^ to Pol"* out that the New York dis- 

tricts described above are much larger than those established in former 




AWMitU VALUATION 
OF PROPERTY J 

Pr ^i ,Cal ! y al ' l “ al fund ‘ ^ ‘ cho °l wpportcome from 
f*. Va °* ^ P ro P« rt y In a school district when 

considered In relation to the number of pupils indicates local ability 

to finance the educotional program needed. Admittedly, local ability 
often cannot be determined with a high degree of accuracy by this 
method because it Is usually necessary to rely on the assessed valua- 
ion of property and this may differ markedly from the actual value. 
However, when applied to sizable ntxnbers of school districts for pur- 
poses^of making relatively rough comparisons this method has definite 

In *U 7 concerning the valuation of property 

<1 f 4 , ° L f 552 ^l*tricts . The total valuation of eoch district was 

y numbw of #nro,,ad P«t>IIc-Khool pupils living in It to 
obtain the property valuation per pupil. This is sholn in table 19. 

Obviously, any attempt to make comparisons with a high de- 
gree of oc curacy on the basis of this analysis would be subject to 

7?.’ T ,,k f'y *»• *» comparing the local ability 

of districts in States from which relatively few returns were received, 

^aseaHIbmla, Idaho, and Washington. Where larger numbers of 
districts are Involved It would appear that the chances for error would 
be considerably lessened . 

However, there ore certain variations In assessment practices 
among States which should be mentioned. For example, in Minnesota 
the statutes divide property in several classes and specify a different 
percentage of the true value, ranging from 10 to 50 percent, for 
assessment of eoch class. In Washington, efforts are mode to set the 
assessed valuation at 50 percent of the true value for all property sub- 
ject to local taxation In New York the statute, require aueLmnt 
ot true value and local deviations from that requirements are subject 
to correction by equalization procedures. In Illinois, efforts are 
likewise made to equalize assessed values at the full or market value. 

Undoubtedly/ variations In State assessment policies accounted 
tor a part of the differences among them which are shown in table 19. 

/!*?' r k *r"°' 'r*,'. of VO,wjtlon P* r P«PH hove been much 

higher in Minnesota had assessed valuations been set ot the full &lue. 

The same would also have been true in Washington whose median per 
pijpll valuation of $3, 167 was roughly half the size of the medians in 
Michigan, Missouri, and New York. 
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s#of- ® ww. mad. for variations in 

Stat * P rocHc ^ *»PU differences would still remain In the case of 
l °"7 l Th, ‘ ^^isgly »w«W by comparing the per 

PUP W,H * ^ ,n **<*"*», Minnesota, MU- 

aotei, and New York, The median In Illinois was $23,000 which was 

m0f *^ fh tT ® ! i V * n M , m# * ® r * at * f •* l0n Minnesota % median, four times 
'T d,am ,n MteM 0 on and Missouri, and nearly three 
ond a ha.f times that of New York's. Thus, It would appear there is 
little question that most Illinois districts were In a much stronger po- 
sition^ finance an educational program than most of those In Mlchl- 

°° n ' y*™*?!*’ MlMouri ' New York. Further evidence of the 
e»re fevorab • position of Illinois is revealed by the fact that 50 of 
the 1 16 districts In that State had per pupil valuations of $25, COO or 
more. Only one other district, and it was in New York; hod a per 

pupil valuation that high. v » r 9 * 

States were in most Instances much larger 
thon the differences In State medians. In Illinois the hipest district 

^ ® vo,u ^’ of t 44 .*! P" pupils while the lowest district hod 
$4,393, o difference in local ability of 10 to 1. In Michigan the 
range was from $16,486 to $2,965, a difference of mar. than 5 to 1 . 
In Minnesota the range was from $5,706 fa $509, a difference of 11 

«°i ) r ° ng# from 523 ' 050 ,n highest district to 

!, ]/ w ? . lo " 1 * r ' ° <Hff««*nc* In local ability of 18 to 1. In 

New York, the range was from $42,900 to $2,707, a difference of 
•“"Hy 16 to 1 . 


Such variations even though large in some instances are to be 
expected in school district reorganization. It Is well known that 
property wealth ond the number of children to be educated are often 
highly disproportionate from community, to community. Although an 
adequate local tax base (s of undoubted importance. It connot rightly 
be given top priority In forming new school districts. This does not 
mean it should not* be given careful consideration, however. 

In that connection It may be pertinent to point out that 
messed valuation of property Is specified by legislation in three of 
the eight States as one of the factors to be considered in school dls- 
trict reorganization. The Illinois statutes specify that the territory to 
be Inclixfod fa a community-unit district must have o minimum popu- 
. lotion of 2,000 people and an a m as se d valuation of $6,000,000 or 
mans. The Michigan statutes providing for the formation of rural 
agricultural school districts (not all Michigan districts included in 
this study were that type) specify that the territory must have a mini- 
mum assessed valuation of $1,000,000 or have an area of at least 18 
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governmental sections of land. In Missouri the statutes provide that 
If the reorganization plandeveloped by o county boaid is disapproved 
V the State Board of Education and o revision of It It similarly 
disapproved, then the county board must submit Its own plan to the 
voicrsbut every proposed district in such a plan must have an assessed 
valuation of at least (500,000 or on average daily attendance of at 
least 100 pupils. 

f ) 
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, APPENDIX 

Items from Inquiry Form 

The information on which this report is based was obtained 
from responses to the following items in the inquiry form which was 
circulated: 

1 . Month and year when present district was established 

2. Total enrollment of pi?! Is living in district: (Do not include 
porochial school or nonresident pupils). . .Elementary 

High School — 

3. Total population of district (estimate If necessary). . 

4. Estimated population of each city, vllloge, or other population 

center In district (I) ( 2 ) (3) 

W (5 ) (6 ) 

5. Area of district in square miles 


6. Territory of district Includes (check which): 

an entire count y > part of a county ; 

of mar* than om county 

7. Are there geographic barriers that handicap transportation and 

?. 0 T mun,cat,on w,th,n district? Yes ; No 

If •'yes ", specify the nature of these barriers: ' 


«r 

8. Assessed valuation of property In district (to nearest $1,000): 


9. Total number of old districts that were combined to form present 


10. Number of old districts that (at time of reorganization) operated: 

no schools'. ». 

elementary schools only ............ 

hlflh schools only ....... — — — — 

both elementary and high schools 

(Total here should agree with total in -No. 
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